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CHRISTIANITY AS THE PLEROMA. 

THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

HISTORIANS divide the development of mankind into two 
periods, which are separated by the appearance of Christ, 
and this method of chronology, counting the years backward and 
forward from Christ, as A. D. {anno domint) or B. C. (before Christ), 
is not limited to Church history, but is also universally used in 
profane history. No doubt it was introduced in Christian coun- 
tries and at a time when Christianity was commonly accepted as 
the only universal religion. The division has once only been ob- 
jected to and replaced by a new calendar — viz., during the time 
of the French revolution ; but the old conservative powers over- 
ruled this innovation, and at present even the non-Christian coun- 
tries have accepted the Christian chronology, not so much in 
recognition of Christianity as for the reason that they prefer to use 
a universal standard of reckoning events. 

And is not, after all, this division justified? Does not the origin 
of Christianity with its universalistic tendencies, its ethical ideals, 
and its rapid spread over the historical nations of the old world, 
establish a new period in the history of mankind? Certainly we 
have to deal with a phenomenon that may be paralleled in other 
countries, but which on the soil of the Mediterranean civilisation 
was unprecedented. It is true that Buddhism in India is an his- 
torical phenomenon which in many respects furnishes significant 
analogies in the East to the development of Christianity in the 
West, but this parallelism only proves that the development of 
Christianity is not an accident, but took place according to a law 
of nature, nature to be understood in the most general sense, — a 
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law of the psychological development of mankind, a law that would 
find its application also in other worlds where different conditions 
may prevail. 

No doubt wherever sentiency appears on any planet, animal 
life will in the progress of its evolution develop rationality, and the 
hearts of rational beings will be filled with cosmic emotions, taking 
shape in a belief in supernatural beings, that finally will result in 
monotheism. At the same time all creatures pine under the in- 
cessant sufferings of life ; they will tremble at death ; they will yearn 
for life immortal ; and finding the body decay, and noticing that in 
sleep they appear to move about with an etherial body woven of 
the stuff that dreams are made on, they believe in a soul and they 
will long for an immortality of the soul. There is no doubt that 
human life on earth is only one instance of all sentient life in the 
universe, and though the conditions on other planets may be widely 
different, we may be sure that the inhabitants of other worlds will 
have the same geometry, the same arithmetic, (though it may not 
be based on the decimal system which is purely accidental, depend- 
ing on the numbers of our fingers), the same moral ideals, the same 
social development, and also similar religions. Their whole pro- 
gress, including their beliefs and dogmas and religious institutions, 
will be on the same line with ours. 

Now in the course of the religious development there will ap- 
pear after the long night of ignorance and wild struggles, the prom- 
ising dawn of a glorious day of a general goodwill on earth. The 
religious longings and hopes, the prophetic promises, the moral 
ideals, first faintly foreshadowed in dark oracular utterance, will 
find their fulfilment. The world in former days was swayed by 
brute force, and cunning, egotism, greed, and ill will seemed to 
be the only factors that promised success. But in the time of ful- 
filment a religion appears that upsets the old order of things and 
proclaims the new ideal of benevolence, charity, and love. 

Christ was hailed by the Apostle St. Paul as this fulfilment of 
the times (•jrAijp«>//.a tov xpovou, Gal. iv. 4 ; or wXrjpwfia tG>v Kaip&v, 
Eph. i. 10) for in Christ was revealed the fulness of the godhead 

bodily (irXypiofxa T))s Oeor-qTOS, Col. ii. 9). 
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The religion of fulfilment in India was Buddhism, in Palestine 
Christianity. And Christianity became the religion of the West ; 
first of western Asia, then of northern Africa, then it spread over 
the whole Roman empire, whence it was carried to northern Europe 
and to all the European nations. Thus to them the appearance 
of Christianity is the pleroma of the times, the fulfilment of their 
religious ideals, the turning point of their history. 

Christianity, not unlike Buddhism, its noble precursor and 
sister-religion of the East, is characterised by a spirit of universal- 
ity. It ushers in a period of international ideals, international 
ethics, international religious truth, the main doctrine of which is 
expressed in the sentence, "Have we not all one Father?" And 
truly, are we not all brothers? Have we not all common duties, 
and should we not love one another, help one another, live for 
one another? 

The dogmatic side of Christianity is of great importance, but 
the universality of its ethical ideals is more significant. 

While we recognise that Christianity is something new in the 
history of the Mediterranean nations, we cannot be blind to the 
fact that the elements from which it is compounded are old. The 
contents of Christianity, its several dogmas, the forms of its insti- 
tutions, and even its ideals, are old. They are new only in so far as 
they receive a new setting, being systematised and universalised. 
There is not one idea in Christianity which cannot be traced back to 
pre-Christian ages, or which has not been recorded here or there, 
or which has not been uttered by religious prophets and poets 
and philosophers of Jewish, Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian or other 
nationality. Christianity in fact is like the concentration of many 
scattered rays in one focus. The light of the past is gathered to 
one and the same point and shines now in undivided brightness. 
Thus Christianity, even if considered from a secular standpoint, is 
truly the pleroma of the religious history of the pre-Christian world. 
It necessarily became in the very form which it assumed, the fulfil- 
ment of the historical development of pre-Christian thought and, 
naturally enough, it appeared to the generations that lived in the 
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third and fourth centuries as absolute truth, as the fulness of God's 
revelation, and the solution of the deepest problems of life. 

THREE ESSENTIAL DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The substance of the doctrines of Christianity was upon the 
whole fore-determined by historical conditions, but the way in 
which they were systematised depended mainly upon the center 
round which these ideas had crystallised, and this center was the 
personality of Jesus of Nazareth. A new religion was needed, and 
Christianity grew and spread over the whole western world ; but 
Christianity was not the only applicant to fill the vacant place. 
Christianity had its rivals. History witnessed a short but bitter 
contest between several competitors, and it would not have been 
impossible that some other figure than Jesus had taken the central 
place in the new religion that was then in the process of formation. 
At one time the most powerful rival of Christ was Apollonius of 
Tyana, a noble personality, of whom legend and tradition told sim- 
ilar stories as of Jesus of Nazareth. He healed the sick; he com- 
forted the poor ; he raised the dead ; he travelled from country to 
country preaching the belief in one god, — the universal god of all 
mankind, a god who was not in need of sacrifices ; and Apollonius 
set an example to the world by his unassuming modesty, his re- 
nunciation and the purity of his life. At another time, Mithraism 
came dangerously near to being accepted as the state religion of 
the Roman empire. The Mithraists worshipped Mithra, the son 
of God, of Ahura Mazda, the Lord Omniscient, as the virgin-born, 
divine Saviour, as the Word, as righteousness incarnate, as the 
mediator between God and man, and as the king of the kingdom to 
come, who on the day of the resurrection will judge the quick and 
the dead. There were many other rival religions of a similar nature, 
and we may be sure that if a faith other than Christianity had gained 
supremacy, the religion of the world would in its main contents 
have become the same as Christianity. Even if the reformed pa- 
ganism of Julian the Apostate had gained the day, the theology of 
the new religion would finally have become very similar to the the- 
ology of the Christian Church. Christians of later generations were 
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not reluctant in recognising the "Christian spirit" of Seneca, of 
Epictetus, of Marcus Antoninus, and even of Julian the Apostate, 
— so that Seneca could be believed to be a personal friend and 
disciple of Paul, that Epictetus and Marcus Antonius were said 
to be unconsciously influenced by Christianity, and that Julian the 
Apostate in his antagonism to the Church could be said to have 
adopted many good qualities from Christianity. Whatever the 
new religion that was needed might have been, one thing is sure, 
that it would have developed the doctrines of the trinity, of the 
god-man and god-incarnation, of the fatherhood of God and the 
sonship of man, of original sin, of the remission of sin by vicarious 
atonement, of the immortality of the soul, of the resurrection of the 
dead, of a day of judgment, of divine bliss in Heaven, of a punish- 
ment of the unamenable in Hell, and of the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. All these notions were in the air and 
would have come out one way or another. They might have be- 
come somewhat different in detail in Mithraism, in a reformed clas- 
sical religion, such as Julian tried to establish, or in the philosoph- 
ical faith of Apollonius of Tyana, or in any Neoplatonic or Gnostic 
system, or in a reformed Egyptian religion in which Hermes- 
Trismegistos would have taken the place of Christ, but the gen- 
eral result would have been the same. 

We will not investigate here why the belief in Jesus of Naza- 
reth gained the day, nor will we underrate the importance of Jesus 
after he had become the centre of the new religion. We will only 
indicate that the belief in Jesus as given in the Gospel accounts 
and the Epistles of St. Paul offered views that were more human 
and humane, more practical, more ethical, more appealing to the 
hearts of the great multitudes in the Roman empire than those of 
other religions which competed with Christianity, and we do not 
hesitate to say that in the struggle for existence Christianity neces- 
sarily remained victorious ; it was the strongest, the best adapted 
to conditions, the fittest for survival. 

If Mithraism had become universally accepted, our theologians 
of to-day would study the Zendavesta and the Gathas ; if Buddhism 
had reached the West, they would study the Pali books ; if Apol- 
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lonius had been worshipped as the saviour of mankind, they would 
look up to Plato and Socrates as their prophets, but since the 
western nations are Christians, their theologians accept the Jewish 
Canon and the New Testament Scriptures as the highest authori- 
ties of God's revelation. 

Leaving aside those features of Christianity which character- 
ise it as different from its rivals, especially the personality of Jesus 
and the central position of Hebrew traditions, we will now limit 
our discussion to the most important general tenets that from the 
beginning, down to the modern days have been considered as char- 
acteristically Christian. 

Christianity is the religion which recognises in Jesus, the Christ; 
meaning thereby that Jesus is God incarnate, that as such he is the 
mediator between God and man, that he is the King in the King- 
dom of Heaven that is to come, the realisation of all ideals, that 
he is in one person, the priest and the sacrificial lamb offered for 
the forgiveness of sins, and finally that Jesus, having died on the 
cross, rose from the dead, and, having assumed a transfigured body 
which is no more subject to decay, is sitting now on the right hand 
of God, whence he will come at the end of the world to judge the 
living and the dead. Such is Christianity as accepted by all sects, 
with the exceptions perhaps of the Unitarians and similar Churches 
of later-born generations, and no one who does not accept these 
ideas will be accepted as an orthodox Christian. 

Now when we consider one Christian doctrine after another, 
we shall find that none of them are absolutely new, and all of them 
were held, not by the Jews, but by the Gentiles as religious truths 
of great importance. It is true that among a few educated people 
of Greece and Rome the idea of vicarious atonement lost its hold ; 
that religious thinkers, such as Plato and Apollonius of Tyana, 
repudiated sacrifices as not desired by the gods. Nevertheless, the 
large masses of mankind clung to them, which is best seen from 
the fact that the last pagan emperor, Julian Apostate, would not 
drop them from his worship of the gods. The practice of sacrifices 
had become offensive to the better educated class of people but the 
idea was not yet overcome. The belief in the efficiency of blood 
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atonement still lingered with the great masses, and even in Chris- 
tian times we meet occasionally with relics of ancient superstitions, 
of burying people alive under foundation stones and other human 
sacrifices. 

When we systematise the main Christian dogmas, we will find 
them to be : 

i. A belief in an immortality of the soul, which was originally 
a hope of a resurrection of the body. 

2. The consciousness of sin, and a yearning for its expiation, 
finding peace in the assurance of forgiveness through the bloody 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the Cross, based upon the conception 
of vicarious atonement ; and 

3. The idea of God-incarnation, viz., that Jesus Christ is at 
once true God and real man, that in him, the sinless man, the inno- 
cent sufferer, the ideal of human perfection, dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the God-head bodily. 

The three notions of immortality, vicarious atonement, and 
god-incarnation were deeply rooted in the minds of the people by 
a development of many thousands of years, for these ideas had 
been the very essence of pre-Christian beliefs, and unless they were 
satisfied, a religion would not have been deemed a pleroma, a ful- 
filment and realisation of the religious longing of the heart. 

These three points are the essentials of all religion according 
to the notions of the people who lived shortly before and shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian era. At that time men longed 
for salvation from evil and death ; they were anxious to remove the 
curse of sin, not by undergoing punishment themselves but by 
making a sacrifice that would appease the wrath of God or the 
gods, in a word, by vicarious atonement; and as they felt the need 
of supernatural assistance, they hoped for some god that would 
appear on earth and be a mediator between God and mankind. 
Hence the legends of the heroes, the saviours, the sons of Zeus or 
of other gods, ^Esculapius, Theseus, Jason, Perseus, etc., Hor the 
god-child and avenger, Shamash, the sun-god and his labors, hu- 
manised in the Hebrew Sampson and the Greek Heracles, the ten 
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incarnations of Krishna, Hiawatha among the North American In- 
dians, etc., etc. 

Historians have again and again proved that Christianity is 
the product of either the Egyptian religion, or of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, or of the Persian religion, or of some other Oriental faith, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, etc. ; and there is a truth in every one of 
these attempts. No one of these theories, however, is in itself 
alone sufficient and satisfactory, no one of them is complete. The 
truth is that all these religions contain the general elements from 
which Christianity has developed and the essential ideas can be 
traced in all religions with the exception perhaps of Judaism. 

Judaism is a religion that stands unique among the religions 
of the old world. All religions have a tendency towards universal- 
ism. There is no god but its devotees declare him to be the 
creator and the ruler of the universe, the highest of the most 
powerful among the gods, and in the final course of religious de- 
velopment, other gods are identified with him so as to leave him 
the only one, the all-sustaining, all-pervading deity of the world. 
But here the Jews differed from the pagans : when their Yahveh 
had become the universal god, they regarded other gods as enemies 
of their own deity. It is true that every nation regards itself as 
the chosen people, so did the Egyptians, so the Greek, so the 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, but by and by this narrowness widens 
into a respect for others, resulting in cosmopolitanism. Among 
the Jews, however, the idea that they are the chosen people of 
God became a fundamental doctrine that would not yield. Yahveh 
though universalised into the creator and the ruler of the entire 
world remained the particular god of the Jews ; and in Ezra we are 
assured that he created the whole world solely for the benefit of 
the Jews. 1 

A most characteristic feature of Judaism is its neglect of a be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. The immortality of the soul is 
not specially denied but all vestiges of an official recognition of it 

'See, for instance, 2 Esdras vi. 55, "All this have I spoken before thee, O 
Lord, because thou madest the world for our sakes" ; and further down, vii. 10-11, 
" Even so is Israel's portion. Because for their sakes I made the world." 
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are carefully removed from the canonical scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament. 1 Judaism originated as a protest against the religion of 
the Gentiles. The Jews established a rigorous monotheism, which 
as a matter of principle rejected the idea of god-incarnation that 
filled all the religious stories and mythologies of the pagan world. 2 
It rejected idolatry also as based upon a belief in god-incarnation, 
god being represented in a statue, the idol, to which as a symbol 
of his god the worshipper addressed himself. It rejected myth 
and mythology, and with it also the legends of the dying and res- 
urrected god, the Thamuz of Babylonia, the Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians, the Adonis of the Greeek. No doubt the objections of the 
Jewish reformers were justified from their standpoint, for these 
legends were full of superstitious notions and led to practices that 
were little recommendable, but we cannot deny that the underlying 
ideas of paganism, the hope for an immortality of the soul and for 
a resurrection of the dead is fundamentally and essentially the same 
as in Christianity. The main difference between paganism and 
Christianity lies not in the single elements and doctrines, but in the 
setting of them. In place of many contradictory legends filled with 
erratic ideas and irrational notions, there is one simple story of a 
reformer who died a martyr's death on the cross. We have here 
the substitution of a realistic human life for the rambling romances 
of mythology, yet the general background remains the same with 
the sole exception that polytheism yields to monotheism ; other- 
wise the events in the life of Jesus are interpreted in the light of 
the current religious traditions of the Gentiles — not of one nation, 
but of all. 

Leaving out here a discussion of the doctrine of immortality 
we shall devote our special attention to the doctrines of the God- 
man as the Saviour and the vicarious atonement by blood. 

1 For details see the authors article " The Babylonian and Hebrew Views of 
Man's Fate After Death, " in The Of en Court, Vol. XV. , pp. 346-366. 

2 Mohammed, endorsing the strict monotheism of the Jews, declares, not with- 
out an unconcealed criticism of the Christian faith, "Allah is neither begotten nor 
a begetter." To him, as to any rigorous monotheist, the very idea that God can 
have a son is a symptom of paganism, of superstition, of heresy, and the utterance 
of it sounds like blasphemy. 
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THE GOD-MAN AS SAVIOUR. 

The classical book which sums up the matured Christian idea 
of God-incarnation is Cur Deus Homo, by Anselm of Canterbury, a 
treatise which is recognised as an authority by all Christian 
Churches. 1 

It has always been praised as a masterpiece of clearness and 
logic, and we cannot help but admire the ability with which the 
good Bishop argues in favor of his belief. But all his arguments 
presuppose the old pagan notions of resurrection, vicarious atone- 
ment by blood and God-incarnation, and anyone who does not ac- 
cept these three ideas as fundamental truths will naturally remain 
unaffected by Anselm's demonstrations. 

Anselm's faith is ultimately derived not from the Gospels but 
by a priori reasoning from the three fundamental ideas above men- 
tioned, and this greatest among great ecclesiastics, this leader in 
the realm of Christian thought and philosophy, expresses himself 
plainly in the preface. He declares of his treatise that it meets 
the objection of infidels as well as replies to the question of be- 
lievers, saying : 

" Leaving Christ out of view (as if nothing had ever been known of him), it 
proves, by absolute reasons, the impossibility that any man should be saved with- 
out him," and " likewise, as if nothing were known of Christ, it is moreover shown 
by plain reasoning and fact that human nature was ordained for this purpose, viz., 
that every man should enjoy a happy immortality, both in body and in soul ; and 
that it was necessary that this design for which man was made should be fulfilled ; 
but that it could not be fulfilled unless God became man, and unless all things 
were to take place which we hold with regard to Christ." 

Anselm here lays the philosophical foundations of Christianity, 
which are independent of the Gospel, but will help to explain them 
and set the historical facts related therein into a proper light. Thus 
as stated in the quotation, he leaves Christ (that is to say, the Gos- 

1 A new edition of Anselm's main works containing the ' ' Proslogium " and the 
" Monologium," both translated for the first time by Mr. Sidney Norton Deane, 
and "Cur Deus Homo," translated by James Gardiner Vose, has just been pub- 
lished by The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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pel narrative of Jesus) out of view, and relies upon "absolute rea- 
son," presupposing all the time the general notions of his time and 
the pre-Christian ages. 

Man is a sinner, and so an atonement must be made for sin 
which of course must be in proportion to man's guilt. Sin is dis- 
obedience to God and is as such "the most heinous offence which 
not even God, on account of His justice, can forego." Divine jus- 
tice for the sake of preserving its own dignity demands a punish- 
ment which in consideration of the heinousness of the offence can 
only be death. The sinner is doomed to eternal torments, and 
humanly considered, there is no way of escape. Man can be helped 
only by some supernatural power ; and God in his infinite compas- 
sion has devised a means to help man. Humanity is one great 
family, one great organic unity, and as by one's man's guilt all be- 
come guilty, so by one man's virtue all may become ransomed. 
This idea, which is an application of the law of heredity to the do- 
main of moral responsibility, furnishes a basis to the juridical theo- 
ries of all primitive societies, and accepting it as a self-evident 
truth, Anselm declares that mankind can be saved only if God him- 
self becomes man and pays the debt of mankind. The God-man is 
at once real God and real man. If he were not man, his sacrifice 
would avail nothing. If he were not God, he could not have ac- 
complished the task. In this way, Anselm argues, God remains 
consistent. He remains all-just and all-good. Man's guilt is paid 
with blood, and the sinner may be ransomed from, the power of 
evil. 1 

Man's nature is not intrinsically corrupt. He was created po- 
tentially good and potentially immortal. He is not necessarily 
subject to death (p. 241), the fall of man and his sin made him 
subject to death, but God will complete the work which he has be- 
gun (p. 242-244), but to accomplish his aim he must become a 
man of Adam's race (p. 247).' 

Anselm's argument, that the second person of the trinity, God 

1 Page 232. 

2 We omit all details that are mere side issues, e. g. , that God should be born 
of a virgin, and that man was created to make up for the fallen angels. 
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the Son, should take upon himself the task of incarnation, moves 
in a circle and may be considered as naive, but here again we are 
confronted with his a priori method of reasoning, based upon the 
assumption that the second person of the trinity is God the Son. 
"If one of the other persons be incarnated," Anselm argues, "there 
will be two sons in the Trinity, viz., the Son of God, who is the 
Son before the incarnation, and he also who, by the incarnation, 
will be the son of the virgin." He comes to the conclusion that 
"it is more fitting for the son to be incarnated than the other per- 
sons" (p. 251). God becomes in Christ a real man, who, though 
made of a sensual substance, yet remains free from sin. If angels 
do not sin, they are without merit, but if a real man is free from 
sin, he deserves praise for his holiness. Thus God in order to de- 
serve the glory of his victory over the devil, would have to become 
a real man with all the shortcomings and weaknesses of humanity. 
The death of the God-man outweighs the number and the 
greatness of the sins of mankind (Chapter XIV., p. 261 ff. ), and 
thus the ransom has been paid by the sacrificial death of Christ 
on the cross. It is a complete fulfilment of all the yearnings of 
pre Christian religions, and Boso, the interlocutor of Anselm, the 
fictitious person who puts questions and raises objections, having 
listened to the arguments of the Bishop concerning the work of 
salvation accomplished by God the Son, exclaims : 

" The universe can hear o£ nothing more reasonable, more sweet, more desir- 
able. And I receive such confidence from this that I cannot describe the joy with 
which my heart exults. For it seems to me that God can reject none who come to 
him in his [i. e. , Christ's] name." 

Such, in brief, is the Christian argument as summed up at the 
time of its highest development by a representative member of the 
clergy. It is the high flight of a prophetic soul, but as we analyse 
its sentiments, we find the same views prevalent in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Greece. Osiris was dear to the Egyptian, because he 
had lived among them as a man, and he had passed through the 
same ordeal of death through which every mortal must go. His 
soul went down to the land of shades in the far West, and with the 
help of the arts of Anubis he was resurrected and attained to im- 
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mortality. Every Egyptian based in his dying-hour his hopes on 
the god. He identified his own fate after death with the fate of 
Osiris. Osiris died with him and he with Osiris. With Osiris he 
travelled to the Western abode; the divinity of Osiris protected 
him on the long and dreary journey. His body was mummified 
like the body of Osiris ; and finally he regained life and vitality in 
the same way as did Osiris. Osiris had opened the way, and his 
faithful devotees can now follow him through the valley of death 
to a glorious resurrection, in which they shall be endowed with a 
new and shining body, and attain a state of glory or saintedness. 
Osiris was to the Egyptians, as Christ is to the Christians, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, the first fruits of resurrection. 1 

The idea of a god that lived as a man among men on earth, 
that died, and, having passed through the shadow of death, was 
resurrected, is not limited to Egypt. In its main outlines the same 
myth is repeated among almost all the nations of the world. Yea, 
the same nation tells the same story in different forms, and the 
same hero reappears under many different names. In Babylonia, 
we know of Thammuz, who is mentioned by Ezekiel (viii. 14) 2 as 
the god for whom the women were weeping on the festival of la- 
mentation, and we know that his return to life was celebrated with 
a great rejoicing, — a Babylonian Easter. 

The hope of the Babylonians for salvation was further ex- 
pressed in the tale of Ishtar's descent to and her return from Hades. 
Bel Marduk also conquered the gates of hell and set free the pris- 
oners so as to allow the dead to come out of the grave and rise to 
new life. 3 

In Asia Minor, Attis 4 took the place of the Babylonian Tham- 

1 The only complete source of the story of Osiris is found in Plutarch's De 
/side et Osiri, but there are innumerable allusions to the myth in the Egyptian 
monuments and papyri to indicate that Plutarch's account is upon the whole cor- 
rect. 

2 See also Baruch vi. 30. Ammianus (Mark xxii. 9) mentions Thammuz wor- 
ship in Antioch, Theocritus (III. 28) in Egypt, Pausanies (IX. 41) in Cyprus. Cp. 
Strabo, XVI. 755, and Lucian, De dea Syr. 6. 

3 See Dr. Hugo Radau's article "Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times," in the 
present number of The Monist, pp. 113 ff. 

*Aronobius, adv. gentesV. 4; Diodorus, III. 158; Servius, ad AZn. IX. 116, 
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muz, and in Greece he was called Adonis, a Hellenised form of the 
Semitic word yftx (Adon), i. e., "Lord." 

Orpheus, Dionysus, Jason, Hercules, Odysseus, and many 
other gods, demigods, and heroes are one and the same figure, are 
god-incarnations of the same type. 

The underlying idea is the spiritualisation of natural events 
due to a change of winter and summer. The hero is the sun or 
vegetation, or as is the case with Osiris, the Nile. 

The form of the myth is different in different countries, but 
everywhere we can trace the same underlying idea of the god that 
dies and is resurrected. 

Some myths travel, and if they are twice told in two different 
versions, we scarcely recognise their common origin. Shamash, 
the Babylonian sun-god, the Hebrew Sampson and the Greek 
Heracles, is also Odysseus who roams over the whole earth, de- 
scends to Hades, and comes again to the world of the living. 

The birthday of the sun-god is celebrated at the winter sol- 
stice, while its death is placed at the summer solstice on the day 
of St. John the Baptist. 

In some religions, the growing god and the waning god are 
two different persons. Sometimes they are represented as male 
and female. Sometimes the god is said to lose his power by hav- 
ing his hair cut off (Sampson), the hair representing the rays of 
the sun ; sometimes he is supposed to be torn to pieces (Dionysos 
Zagreus); and sometimes the head is cut off (Orpheus). 

Reminiscences of these religions are still preserved in Chris- 
tianity, and the selection of Christian festivals has been made with 
special consideration of such pagan traditions. John the Baptist's 
festival was celebrated on the summer solstice, because it is the 
day of the sun's decrease, and Christ's birthday was fixed at the 
winter solstice, the day of the sun's increase. 1 

Thus the origin of Christianity is ultimately based upon the 
natural conditions of our planet. It originates with man's observ- 

Pausanias, VII. 17, 5. Cf. also Lucian, De dea Syr., 51 ; Eusebius, frcef. Evang. 
VI. 279. 

1 John iii. 30 : " He must increase, but I must decrease." 
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ance of the laws of nature, of decay and growth, of inundation and 
drought, of winter and summer, of the course of the sun, its de- 
cline, its death and regeneration, and thus the constant reappear- 
ance of life in nature suggests to man the immortality of his own 
being. 

The development of all these doctrines upon the basis of the 
Gospel narrative of the life of Jesus, and their systematisation into 
a system of theology was the task of the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era. The material of religious notions was given 
by pagan traditions, but these pagan views were purified in the 
furnace of Jewish monotheism. At the same time they were filled 
with ethical contents, for the ethical ideas of a general good-will or 
love and self-sacrifice had also spread over the Roman empire and 
were preached by many philosophers and moralists. 

Pagan philosophers, such as Seneca, speak of Hercules and 
of other hero saviours in the same tone as Christians did of Christ. 
We read : 

" Hercules never conquered for himself. He wandered over the earth not as 
a conqueror, but as a guardian angel. What indeed should the enemy of the bad, 
the protector of the good, the restorer of peace, conquer for himself on sea or on 
land?" — De Ben., I., 13. 

And the ethics of Greek and Roman philoshers do no not differ 
much from the injunction "Love your enemies." 1 Seneca taught: 

"One should show the way to those that are erring, and with him that is 
ahungered one should divide one's bread." — Ef., 95, 51. 

And again he teaches to be : 

"Towards friend pleasant, toward enemies mild and yielding." De vit. beat., 
20, 5. 

Seneca's idea of moral perfection is expressed in his considera- 
tion of the death of Hercules on Mount Oeta. Only he can lift up 
mankind who has conquered the terror of death, and the good man 
must remain good even if goodness is rewarded with suffering. 

l See the author's article "On Greek Religion and Mythology," especially the 
chapters "The Fatherhood of Zeus" and "The Ethics of Returning Good for 
Evil," in The Ofen Court, 1901, January, Vol. XV., pp. 1-16. 
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This idea is expressed in many of his letters, 1 from which we quote 
the following sentences : 

1 ' If the good one perceives that true faithfulness is persecuted with the penal- 
ties of faithlessness, he will not descend from his height but will rise above the 
punishment, and say ' I have attained what I wanted, what I sought. I do not re- 
gret and never will regret.' By no misfortune shall fate compel me to express 
myself thus, ' What did I do for my own benefit ? Of what use is now my good 
will ? ' Indeed this good will is still useful at the martyr's stake. It is useful even 
in the heat of the flame. When the fire touches the several limbs and gradually 
surrounds the living body, the heart which is filled with a good conscience may 
indeed melt, but such a fire by which genuine faith is illumined, will be pleasing 
to a man." (De ben, IV., 21-26.) 

In one of his letters Seneca makes the ideal man say : 

' ' I am burning but I remain unconquered. Why should that not be a desir- 
able fate ? Desirable it is, not that the fire burns, but that it does not conquer. 
Nothing is more glorious, nothing more beautiful than virtue ; and good and desir- 
able is everything which is achieved at virtue's request." 

The good man considers his conscience alone ; he is not afraid 
of contumely. Virtue rewarded is not yet put to the test, but virtue 
in infamy {virtus cum in/amid) is sublime. Seneca says : 

" I shall pursue with greatest equanimity an honest policy in the midst of in- 
famy. No one seems to show a higher respect for virtue than he who loses the 
repute of being a good man without losing his conscience." 2 (fii>. , XXXI., 20.) 

This is the same idea which Plato expresses in his description 
of the "perfectly just man" who remains good even though his 
eyes were burned out and he suffer the cruel death of impalement 
— crucifixion on the pointed pole. 

In reading pagan sentences, we are apt to consider the events 
narrated in their mythology as fables, and we are apt to pity these 
heathens for taking comfort in illusions, but we forget that the 
myths of antiquity were as real, as genuine, and as true to the pa- 
gan as the narrative of Christ is to the Christian. We cannot doubt 

1 Michael Baumgarten, L. A., Seneca und das Christentkum, p. 82. 

2 See also E-p., XII., 1, and CXIII., 32, and CXV., 6. Seneca praises the con- 
stancy of those who act according to this principle, Marcus Cato "quo nemo 
alitor" (Ef., XCV., 70, de tranq., VII., 3, and XIV., 1) the philosopher Diogenes 
(deira, III., 38, 1), Aristides, {Ad Helv., XIII \ 7, De const., I., 3, Ef., XIV., 13, 
AdHelv., XIII., 7, De const., XIV, 3). 
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that the Egyptian derived a genuine comfort from his belief in 
Osiris. We cannot doubt that the Babylonian when putting his 
trust in Bel Marduk was perfectly serious, and the need of a new 
religion was only felt when in the general progress of civilisation, 
the several myths ceased to be believed. Since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, the different nations led no longer isolated exist- 
ences. They became acquainted each one with the other, they 
broadened; they lost thereby the implicit faith in their own tradi- 
tions without at the same time gaining a higher view. The think- 
ers of the several local centers of the world compared the several 
religions and began to search after the truth that would hold good 
universally. They searched for a religion that would be the reli- 
gion of all mankind. A fermentation spread over the religious 
world, resulting in the formation of religious societies seeking the 
light, searching for truth. Hence the rise of Gnosticism which is 
pre-Christian, and its finding utterance in many places and among 
men of different nationalities ; and it is not to be wondered that 
the several religious movements, of the Therapeutae in Egypt, of 
the Essenes and Sabians in Palestine, of the Mandasans in Syria, 
of the Ophites and other Gnostics, etc., etc., were quite similar, in 
spirit, in their institutions and doctrines. 

The same spirit which animated Christianity had spread over 
the Roman empire shortly before the time of Christ. The forma- 
tion of the Roman empire as a universal state under one govern- 
ment with one ruler paved the way for the one universal church. 
The idea of Cassar as the representative of order and law, his deifi- 
cation as a living god, drove home to the people the idea of a god- 
man to whom is given all power on earth as it is in heaven. It 
seemed so natural to a Roman subject that there should be a vicar 
of god, resident in the capital of the world ; and the idea was re- 
tained even among the Protestant nations where the king rules "by 
the grace of God." It is interesting to see how secular history 
shaped the mould from which the Church institutions were cast ; 
but it is more noteworthy that the spirit of the new religion could 
be felt long before it assumed its definite shape, and thus we 
learn to understand why, for instance, the philosopher Seneca, 
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who lived and wrote before Christianity was heard of in Rome, and 
who died under Nero and was thus a contemporary of St. Paul, 1 
could even in ancient times be regarded as a Christian author and 
the idea spread among the Christians that he must have derived 
his philosophy from Christian sources. The belief was current in 
the fourth century of the Christian era, that Seneca had exchanged 
letters with St. Paul. At any rate St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
make allusions to it, and a scribler of the Middle Ages made an at- 
tempt to construct such letters and palm them off on the world 
as genuine; but the imposition was too bold and they are regarded 
as unequivocally apocryphal. 

Christian historians and philologists find traces of Christianity 
not only in Seneca, 2 Tacitus, 3 and Epictetus, but also in pre-Chris- 
tian authors, 4 thus establishing the doctrine of God's educational 
plan, according to which mankind is being prepared for the advent 
of Christ not only by the Hebrew prophets but also by pagan sages. 

Christianity was born among the Nazarenes, a sect which must 
have been closely allied to, if not identical with, the Essenes, and 
it passed at first as one Gnostic sect among the others; but the life 
history of Jesus, so impressed the people and appealed so power- 
fully to the great masses of the population, who were among all 
most eager for religious comfort and ready to accept a Gospel of 
the poor, that the new faith became popular at once and quickly 
overshadowed all other Gnostic sects. 

The history of dogma proves how much theology dominated 
the Gospels, and not vice versa, the Gospels, theology. Gospels 

1 The persecution of Christians under Nero seems to have been a persecution 
of Oriental religions which Tacitus wrongly identified with Christianity. It seems 
pretty sure that the name Christian was not coined before the end of the first cen- 
tury, and it took the Romans some time to distinguish Christians from Jews and 
other Orientals. See Dr. R. A. Lopsius Ueber den Ursjirung und den iiltesten 
Gebrauch des Chrislennamens, a memorial published by the theological faculty 
Jena in honor of Dr. Carl August Hase, 1873. 

2 Michael Baumgarten, Seneca und das Christenthum. Johannes Kreyher, 
L. Annccus Seneca u. s. Bez. z. Urchristenthum. Amedee Fleury, St. Paul et. 
Seneque. 

3 Bbtticher, Das Christliche in Tacitus. 

4 R. Schneider, Christliche Ankldnge aus den gr. und Lat. KMSsikern. 
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were accepted or rejected according to their theology ; they were 
worked over and changed, omissions were made and additions in- 
serted until they suited the demand and became acceptable. Yet 
even in their final shape, they are far from justifying the theology 
of the several self-styled orthodox Churches. 

THE GOSPELS HISTORICAL. 

The Gospels are in their bulk genuine. The nucleus of the 
narrative embodies a tradition which dates back to the generation 
of Christ and we may assume that the original text was written in 
Aramaeic not later than the latter half of the first century. This 
theory is proved by such statements of the Gospel as would not 
have been received into the text by Gentile Christians. Jesus says 
for instance that his second coming shall take place before the 
present generation shall pass away 1 and he declares in unmistake- 
able words, "There are some standing here," meaning among the 
audience of the people whom he addressed, "who shall not taste 
of death till they see the son of man coming in his kingdom." 2 

This prophecy of the second advent of Christ which, it was 
most vigorously insisted upon, should take place during the time 
of the generation then living, was a most essential doctrine of prim- 
itive Christianity. The Apostle St. Paul is as unequivocal as Jesus 
in his statement that even he and his converts, or at least some of 
them, will not "sleep," but "be alive and remain" to be "caught 
up together with them [the resurrected dead], in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air." 3 The most critical doubter will concede 
that these passages must have been written when people still be- 
lieved that the prophecy could be fulfilled. 

Theologians have tried to restore the original Gospel, which is 
commonly called by German scholars Ur-Markus, K because the 

'Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30; Luke xxi. 32. 

2 Matt, xvi, 27-28. The passage refers to the second advent of Christ and ad- 
mits of no other interpretation. 

8 1 Thess. iv. 15-18, and 1 Cor. xv, 51. 

4 The method of reconstruction is well explained in Rev. Edwin A. Abbot's 
article on the Gospels in the Encycloftcedia Britannica, Vol. X., esp. p. 793. 
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Gospel according to Mark contains most of that primitive narra- 
tive, and this original Mark is undoubtedly based upon facts, 
although we will have to grant that the historical Jesus is some- 
what different from the Christ such as he is commonly represented 
to be. 

The historical Jesus was a Jew to the backbone, and we have 
the statement from his own mouth that he believes in the absolute 
divinity of the law. He says, Matt. v. 18 : 

"Verily, I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one title shall 
in no wise pass from the law." 

This passage stands in flat contradiction to the declaration 
of St. Paul, that the law has been fulfilled and is therefore no 
longer binding, that circumcision is a means of education only in 
the religious development of mankind and must be considered as 
abolished because fulfilled in Christ. Thus Christ's word was a 
puzzle to the Gentile Christians who looked upon the Jewish law 
as only of temporary and local significance, and so a copyist added 
to Christ's words the clause "till all be fulfilled," a clause that is 
missing in the best manuscripts and, moreover, is grammatically out 
of place because Jesus says expressly, "Till heaven and earth pass 
away," which is quite different from the. other "till all be fulfilled." 

The same spirit of a narrow Judaistic spirit crops out in other 
passages, and we may look upon these traits which Gentile Chris- 
tians would not have superadded to the original text of the Gospel 
as most primitive and historically true. Jesus declares most un- 
equivocally : 

" I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." Matthew xv. 
24. 

And when sending out his disciples, he expressly warns them 
not to go to the Gentiles, saying : 

" Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans en- 
ter ye not. 

" But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 

Jesus calls the Israelites "children" and the Gentiles "dogs," 
and heals a Canaanite woman's daughter, only making an exception 
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for once from his rules, on account of her persistence and strong 
faith. 

The passages Matt, xxviii. 19-20, and Mark xvi. 15, in which 
Jesus proclaims the universality of Christianity, were spoken not 
by Jesus in his lifetime but after the resurrection, and are even by 
the most orthodox critics conceded to be very late additions. 

There is, further, not a word in the Gospels which teaches the 
doctrine of Christ's sacrificial death and vicarious atonement. This 
conception of the crucifixion is entirely due to St. Paul's interpre- 
tation. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the trinity was so universal that the 
Christians accepted it without much argument; nor did they find 
any special and unequivocal statement of it in the Scriptures ; but 
it would not be wrong to say that it is presupposed in the New 
Testament. The idea that God must be trinitarian was common 
among all the nations of the East, nay, of the world. In every 
Egyptian temple God was worshipped in a trinitarian form. Even 
the local divinities in the valley of the Nile appeared as triple 
personalities or as families of three, e. g., Osiris, Isis, Hor ; and 
the same is true of Babylonia where every religious system adopts 
the trinitarian theory, e. g., Ea, Anu, and Bel; nay, even in In- 
dia and in China the same tendency prevails. The Brahmans 
worship Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva ; and the Buddhists the three 
gems, the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. Taoist temples 
form no exception ; they erect altars to the three Holy Ones. In 
fact, the trinitarian idea of the Godhead is almost universal, and 
we can understand, therefore, how the trinitarian dogma was ac- 
cepted by the Christians even without the special endorsement of 
Scriptural authority, almost as a self-evident truth. 

The New Testament contains no theory of the soul, nor any 
specified doctrine of immortality. But it is noteworthy that im- 
mortality is conceived as a resurrection of the body, and even the 
apostolic confession of faith emphasises this materialistic belief in 
the resurrection of the flesh. The custom of burial has been 
adopted in preference to the method of burning the dead, solely 
because the idea prevailed that the very body of the deceased will 
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rise on the day of judgment from the grave and be reanimated to 
new life. 'In fact, the hope that the second coming of Christ would 
take place during the lifetime of the first generation after Christ, 
and that the flesh and blood should be transfigured into an immor- 
tal body without seeing death, was one of the favorite doctrines of 
St. Paul himself. Yet after all, Christianity established the theory 
of the immortality of the soul (or rather a resurrection of the body) 
not because Christ taught it, but because the belief was generally 
accepted in the Gentile world. 

The influence of the pre-Christian notions upon the history of 
the Christian Church is noticeable in almost all the dogmas, but 
most especially in the doctrines of incarnation that Christ is God 
and man in one person, and of vicarious atonement by the blood 
of Christ. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE AND VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 

It is frequently claimed that the dogma of vicarious atonement 
as well as the deep consciousness of man's guilt (the theological 
conception of sin) is an exclusively Christian idea, but such is not 
the case. On the contrary, the idea that all evil, disease, pain and 
all great misfortunes are due to sin, and that sin is whatever gives 
offence to God, or the gods, and that their favor must be bought 
by supplication, prayer, penance, or sacrifice, was wide-spread. 
The greatness of man's guilt demanded a severe punishment, and 
people thought that nothing but blood, the most precious thing on 
earth, would be acceptable to the gods. 

The Ancient Babylonians have penitential psalms which com- 
pare favorably with the same productions of Hebrew literature. 

The Babylonian psalmist when suffering under a visitation 
without being conscious of guilt, exclaims : 
"The sin that I have committed, I know not." 

And in the same strain, the Hebrew poet exclaims : 

"Who can understand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from my secret faults" 
(Ps. xlx. 12). 

A Babylonian hymn expresses the penitential sentiment in 
these lines : 
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" O Lord, do not cast aside thy servant 
Overflowing with tears.' Take him by thy hand. 

The sin I have committed, change to mercy. 

The wrong I have done, may the wind carry off ! 

Tear asunder my many transgressions as a garment, 

My God, my sins are seven times seven, forgive me my sins." 2 

Man in his penitential disposition clamors for atonement, and 
the atonement is mostly made in blood. The prophet Isaiah op- 
poses the festivals of his people, speaking in the name of the Lord. 

"To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats " (i. 11). 

Similar opinions are now and then voiced in Hebrew litera- 
ture, 3 but they are not intended to suppress bloody sacrifices, they 
only insist on righteousness as a condition without which God is 
not pleased with offerings. Says the Psalmist : 

' ' Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt 
offering and whole burnt offering : then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar." 

Bloody sacrifices continued at Jerusalem until 70 A. D., and 
at the time of Christ the temple was more like a slaughter house 
than a holy place. Innumerable sacrifices were offered upon its 
altar almost daily, and the blood of rams and bullocks reeked to 
heaven. 

According to the Jewish law, sacrifices could be made only in 
the temple and not in the synagogues. The synagogue was merely 
a meeting house in which pious Jews assembled for prayer, Scrip- 
ture-reading, and sermons. 

The destruction of the temple made an end of bloody sacrifices 
among the Jews, and now even if the temple of Jerusalem would be 
built up again, — which is by no means an impossibility, consider- 
ing the obstacles to be overcome and the cost, — yet even if the 
temble were rebuilt, it is pretty certain that bloody sacrifices would 
not be renewed for the simple reason that mankind, according to 

■Literally " rushing water." 

2 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 321. 

3 Jer. vi. 20 ; Hos. vi. 6 ; Ps. li. 16 and Ps. xl. 6. 
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the law of religious evolution, has outgrown the idea, and has 
reached a higher state of civilisation in which the efficacy of blood 
is no longer maintained. 

Everywhere we notice a progress from human sacrifices to the 
immolation of animal substitutes, and finally the abandonment of 
bloody sacrifices of any kind. The law of evolution is the same 
throughout, but the idea that man's guilt is so great and divine 
mercy so dear, still lingers with Christianity, and while the prac- 
tice of bloody sacrifices is abandoned, the underlying belief is still 
retained in the doctrine of the sacrificial significance of the death 
of Christ. The orthodox conception of Christ's crucifixion and 
vicarious atonement bears many striking similarities to the most 
prevalent religious notions among the inhabitants not only of the 
Orient, but also of India and America. 

Elie Reclus, in his interesting book, Primitive Polk, which is 
one of the best of basic treatises on comparative ethnology, speaks 
of religion among primitive people, saying : 

" Sacrifice, under its varied forms, in its manifold acceptations, sacrifice is the 
fundamental doctrine of religion ! " 

Among all savages, the motto is, he says, "Slay ! Slay!" for 
blood is made to propitiate the gods, to satisfy their demands, to 
gain their favors. M. Reclus continues (p. 304-305): 

" Blood, the element pre-eminently plastic, the constituent principle of nutri- 
tive milk and generative sperm, blood was looked upon as the very soul of living 
organisms. But there is blood and blood ; the blood of man was held most precious 
of all, richest in force and vitality. It was believed that water was concentrated 
in blood, especially in human blood, which could sublimate itself into divine blood 
Blood, they said, conserved life throughout nature, even in plants and in spirits. 
Blood was shed to the Manes to restore their intelligence and sensibility, was 
served out to the Olympians to keep them in health and vigor, and to the earth, 
genetrix of harvests, to fertilise her." 

As an instance representing human sacrifice, M. Reclus speaks 
of the Khond tribe in a remote corner of India, who have but a 
short time ago compromised with the progressive spirit of the age, 
represented by the British invaders, and have substituted animals 
for their human victims. M. Reclus describes their cruel religious 
custom as follows (pp. 305-307): 
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"TheKhonds, a tribe forgotten behind their ramparts of forest and marsh, 
have preserved in its primitive integrity the ancient belief, according to which the 
most potent virtue resides in blood given without repugnance or regret. They be- 
lieve that no act is more meritorious than to immolate oneself for the benefit of 

the community. Nevertheless such acts of devotion have always been rare 

and the Khond even prefers to sacrifice the life of others rather than his own ; his 
fellow-citizens still praise his generosity when he buys human creatures wherewith 
to regale the gods. He who desires to make himself popular and deserve the favor 
of heaven, announces that on such a day he will have one or several victims 

butchered Theoretically male sufferers are preferred to female, and the more 

beautiful those presented, the more costly the offering. . . . 

' ' No victim could be sacrificed if his price had not been liquidated in full. 
This condition was indispensable. The liturgy insisted upon the fact that there 
was no sin in slaying the man, provided he had been bought for ready money." 

There is no need of entering into details as to how the Khonds 
treated their victims with great consideration. The person to be 
sacrificed, the "meriah" or "poussiah, " is regarded as the incar- 
nation of the god or goddess in whose honor the feast is given. 
After having enjoyed a good time, the victim is decorated, tied to 
a May-pole, covered with flowers, and slaughtered or killed in 
some way or other as an offering of vicarious atonement. M. Re- 
clus describes a sacrifice in which the officiating priest explains the 
ceremony on ancient mythological grounds, that blood was needed 
to give stability to the earth, and that human blood must be spilled 
to propitiate the gods. It is not sufficient to have the sacrifice 
performed once, it must be continually repeated. A page in the 
liturgy, addressed to the goddess Pennou, runs thus (p. 317): 

" If we immolate thee once for all, the virtue of thy sacrifice will grow weaker 
day by day. It will be better to sacrifice thee every year, and each time that there 
shall be need. For this cause, O Pennou shalt thou enter into the bodies of meriahs 
at the season of seed-time, or when evil spirits shall lay waste the earth, puffing 
forth the empoisoned winds of drought, the miasms of sterility and pestilence. 
Then shalt thou be sacrificed for the good of all." 

The liturgy ends with a prayer which, according to rSlie Re- 
clus, is addressed to the goddess incarnated in the meriah, as fol- 
lows (p. 319): 

" 'All living things suffer, and thou, wouldest thou be exempt from the com- 
mon anguish ? Know that blood is needful to give life to the world, and to the 
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gods ; blood to sustain the whole creation and to perpetuate the species. Were 
not blood spilt, neither peoples nor nations nor kingdoms could remain in exist- 
ence. Thy blood poured forth, O Meriah ! will slake the thirst of the earth ; she 
will be animated with fresh vigor. In thee has Pennou been born again to suffer ; 
but thou, Goddess in thy turn, shalt be born again into her glory. Then, Meriah, 
remember thy Khond people, remember the village where we reared thee, where 
we cared for thee ! O Tari Meriah ! deliver us from the tiger, deliver us from the 
snake ! O Pennou Meriah ! grant that which our soul desireth ! " (P. 321.) 

M. Reclus adds : 

' ' Our ancestors, the Kelts also had their meriahs ; they bought slaves, treated 
them liberally, and when the year had run its course, led them with great pomp to 
the sacrifice. Each twelve months the Scythian tribe of the Albanes fattened a 
hetaira and killed her with spear thrusts before the altar of Artemis. 1 When the 
fitting moment returned, hierodules, who had been fed with dainty meats, were 
sacrificed to the Syrian Goddess. ' The spirits of the earth thirst for blood,' said 
Athenagorus. At the Thargelia, the Athenians splendidly adorned a man and wo- 
man, who had been entertained at the expense of the State, and led them forth in 
procession to be burnt at the confines of the open country. At the festivals of 
Patrse in Achia, wild beasts were thrown upon a flaming pile ; amongst the Tyri- 
ans, sheep and goats ; the worship of Demeter and that of Moloch are scarcely 
distinguishable from each other." 

No doubt the Semitic nations clung to human sacrifice longer 
than others, and the passage of Silius Italicus in his poem Punica 
is certainly based on fact, for it agrees with the Moloch worship as 
we know it otherwise, both from the Bible and Phoenician history. 
The lines run as follows : 

' ' Mos f uit in populis, quos condidit advena Dido, 
Poscere caede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris, 
Infadum dictu, parvos imponere natos ; 
Urna reducebat miserandos annua casus ! " 2 

This means : 

' ' There was a custom among the people whom Dido on her arrival settled 
[in the city of Carthage] to ask the gods for forgiveness by means of murder, and 
to place upon the burning altar (it is horrible to relate !) little children, and the 
yearly lottery repeated these horrible events." 

1 Strabo. 

2 Silius Italicus, Punica. Cf. the statements of Thomas Herbert ; Paul Lucas, 
Voyage au Levant ; Pietro della Valle, Viaggi. 
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How deep-seated is man's consciousness of guilt and his yearn- 
ing for a remission of his sins ! And if we consider that the ideas 
of expiation by blood and vicarious atonement, still prevalent 
among savage peoples and traceable among the traditions of the 
Orient, were very common in the days of the first century of the 
Christian era, we can appreciate how the Gospel account dwells 
with great emphasis on certain features in the report of Chrrist's 
death. We learn that Christ was sold and paid for (just as the 
Meriah among the Khonds had to be), that his death was voluntary 
and that he freely consented to die for mankind ; (his withdrawal 
from Jerusalem for the sake of hiding on the Mount of Olives is 
obviously obliterated), further even the need of a repetition of the 
sacrifice is insisted on in the Roman Catholic Church by an inter- 
pretation of the Mass as a renewal of Christ's sacrificial death, 
which we must understand involves the continued passion of the 
Saviour. There is a continued need of redemption. Mankind 
continues to commit sin and still deserves the wrath of God ; thus 
necessitating the continuation of the sacrifice of vicarious atone- 
ment that takes away the sin of the world. 

What a comfort it was to the pagan mind that his guilt could 
be washed away with the blood of a sacrifice by vicarious atone- 
ment ; what a consolation it was to a bereaved family to know that 
the fate of the deceased was determined by divine interference, by 
a god who lived as a man among men, that Osiris, or Bel Marduk, 
or Thammuz, or Ishtar, or Orpheus, had passed through the 
same ordeal, had descended into the domain of death and thence 
returned safely, that thereby the way had been prepared and resur- 
rection or immortality in some form or other was assured. And 
so the hope of the Christian is based upon the innocent death of 
Jesus who was offered up for sinful mankind on the cross. How 
similar are the underlying ideas ; yet here is the great progress of 
Christianity over paganism. The old idea of sin and atonement 
by blood remains the same, but Christianity abolished for good any 
further sacrifices on the ground that Christ's sacrifice was sufficient 
for all times to come, and the condition by which alone we can 
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partake of the blessings is repentance of our sins and a renewal of 
our heart. 

CONCLUSION. 

When we interpret the rites of savage sacrifices in the light of 
Christian dogmas, we shall better appreciate the sentiments of 
those poor deluded pagans, who by the shedding of blood, even of 
human blood, expected or still expect to gain salvation. Certainly 
they are mistaken in their religion, but subjectively considered, 
they are as honest and serious in their faith as are the Christians 
in theirs. They believe in the efficacy of blood and vicarious atone- 
ment, and they live up to their conviction according to the letter. 
The underlying system is the same in both paganism and Christian- 
ity. Both, pagan sacrifices and the Christian dogma of Christ's 
death on the cross for the remission of sin, are based upon the 
ideas of the efficacy of blood and vicarious atonement, a theory 
which is deeply rooted in the history of our race. In both, pagan- 
ism and Christianity, it is based upon tradition and sanctified by 
long usage from generation to generation. In both it is vouched 
for by inspired prophets as a divine revelation. It is a mysterious 
echo of man's misinterpreted longings for deliverance from evil, a 
relic of the childhood of our race, a wrong answer to the questions 
of an anxious heart, yet at the same time it indicates the rise of 
religious ideals that at bottom are noble and elevating, a yearning 
for purity from sin, for peace of soul and the blessings of a good 
conscience. 

The rapid growth of Christianity is easily explained if we con- 
sider that the fundamental ideas, the belief in resurrection, and im- 
mortality, in a God-man as our saviour, and in a vicarious atone- 
ment of blood were commonly accepted among all the nations of 
the Roman empire. The old religions had broken down ; the old 
myths had become fables ; yet the old religious yearning still re- 
mained and found a new setting in the touching story of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The old legends were too closely connected with po- 
lytheism ; the Gospels had grown up on the Jewish soil of a rigor- 
ous monotheism, and when thus the old Gentile ideas appeared in 
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their new form, they appealed at once to the hearts of the people 
as a new and a true divine revelation. 

St. Augustine meant what he said when he declared that Chris- 
tianity is a most ancient institution of the human race, that only 
the name is new, for it was called Christianity only since Christ 
appeared in the flesh. 1 

Christianity accordingly can rightly be regarded as the fulfil- 
ment of the religious yearnings of the Gentiles. The elements of 
the Christian faith were believed in by almost all of the nations. 
That the external forms of the Roman Catholic ritual, the use of 
candles, sacred water, rosaries, etc., the reading of masses for the 
benefit of the dead, processions, responsaries, hymns, etc., are 
practically the same as the ceremonies of pagan religions is interest- 
ing but not important. The main thing remains, that the essential 
doctrines are not Jewish but Gentile, hence the animosity of the 
Jews against the Christians, and the Christians against the Jews, is 
ultimately based upon an instinctive recognition of a deep differ- 
ence. The Nazarenes were not yet true Christians, nor did they 
ever flourish. They were heretics in the opinion of both Jews and 
and Christians; and Jerome (in his epistle to Augustine, 79) says 
of them): "Desiring to be both Jews and Christians, they were 
neither the one nor the other." According to Epiphanius {Pan. 
XXIX., 7) they were neither more nor less than Jews pure and 
simple, but they recognised the new covenant as well as the old, 
believed in one God and in Jesus Christ. 2 Being too Jewish in 
their habits and having not accepted the general traits and beliefs 
which characterise the Gentiles, the Church never recognised them 
as orthodox Christians. 

If we ask who prepared this combination of Judaism with an 
idealised conception of Gentile notions, there can be but one an- 
swer : it was St. Paul. St. Paul was born at Tarsus of orthodox 
Jewish parents. Living in the diaspora among Gentiles, he imbibed 

1 Ipsa res quae nunc Christiana religio nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos nee 
defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque ipse Christus veniret in came, unde vera 
religio quae jam erat, coepit appellari Christiana." Retr,, I., 13. 

*Enc. Brit., Vol. XVII., p. 302. 
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from his early childhood Gentile ideas which in the development 
of his life appear precipitated upon his Pharsaic philosophy. His 
conception of Christianity was gradually matured and he passed 
through a complicated process of religious growth. He showed 
his zeal in the persecution of the Nazarenes, and when he witnessed 
the enthusiasm of this new sect he became converted to a belief in 
the crucified and resurrected Christ, in the vicarious atonement of 
Christ's blood and the fulfilment of all religious hopes of mankind 
in him, the unique incarnation of God. 

In recognising that these elements of Christianity possess a 
close kinship to pagan beliefs, we do not mean to degrade Chris- 
tianity but rather to recognise the relative dignity of paganism as a 
stage in the development of Christianity. We are apt to judge the 
Gentiles after the fashion of the ancient Jews, as idolators and chil- 
dren of wickedness. We are inclined to condemn their supersti- 
tions, and to brand their idolatry ; and of course, if we are severe 
we are entitled to do so, but we ought to say that they cherished 
fundamentally the same ideals, and although Christianity ranges 
higher, being greatly purified, we should not be blind to the fact 
that pagans in their errors were not less serious, were not less de- 
vout, were not less religious than the Israelites or Christians. Hu- 
man sacrifices are unquestionably a grievous mistake of the human 
mind, but we should know that wherever and whenever Gentiles 
fall into this gross aberration, they are only misguided. Their 
motives are ultimately as religious as was Jepthah's when he offered 
his daughter to the God of Israel. 

While we recognise that pagan devotion is or may be just as 
fervid as Christian devotion, and that there is much in common 
between these two successive stages of religious development, we 
must at the same time understand that Christianity being the ful- 
filment of the religious development at a certain period of human- 
ity is not as yet, as it appeared at that time, the realisation of 
absolute truth but only the solution of the problem as it recom- 
mended itself at that period. It was not as yet the final realisation 
of universal truth and it contains still many notions which are still 
pagan, that is to say, immature, erroneous, superstitious. And in 
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truth Christianity has not remained stationary; it developed higher 
and nobler conceptions, discarding the childish notions of mediae- 
valism. Nor is the religious evolution of mankind as yet at an end. 
New vistas open before our eyes and there are still higher goals 
that must and will be attained. 

Religious institutions are and have always been over-conserva- 
tive. They cling to the letter of a dogma, they retain the tradi- 
tional form of vestments, they use for sacrificial meals the primitive 
food or drink, and cling to the old conceptions even though they 
may have become antiquated, simply because all these things have 
become sanctified by sacred usage. In the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and during the growth of Christianity, however, the leaders 
of the Church were bold : while they unconsciously retained tradi- 
tional ideas which had become part of their very souls, they were 
iconoclastic in rejecting the forms of paganism and, at the same 
time, they were bold as well as positive in their constructive work. 
Thus it happened that the most powerful leaders who by their in- 
fluence, oratory, and impressive personality swayed the majority 
of bishops in the oecumenical councils, as innovators, reformers, 
and organisers are apt to do, formulated the theology of the new 
religion in very emphatic terms condemning every one that did not 
subscribe to the dogmas as they formulated it. 1 No doubt they 
did great service for the cause of religion, but we are apt to over- 
rate the significance of their work. They have passed away and 
are now sainted in the memory of later generations, but if we could 
rouse them from their graves, they themselves would have modified 
their views if they could have revised them in the new light that in 
the course of human development throughout the intervening cen- 
turies had come to them ; they would in the present age have ex- 
pressed themselves differently. Their credos are the interpreta- 
tion of Christianity from their own standpoint as seen in the light 
they had at that age ; but it is our duty, the duty of the present 
generation, to work out our own salvation, and these sainted leaders 
of past ages would, if we could call them back and imbue them 

1 Hence the expression " Qui cunque vult salvus esse," the opening words of 
the Athanasian creed. 
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with the results of our more advanced science, justify our course of 
action. 

Listen to St. Anselm whose writings have been accepted by 
the Church as an authority that is regarded as canonical or indeed 
little short of infallible. He says concerning his exposition Cur 
Deus Homo : 

" It is not to be received with any further confidence than as so appearing to 
me for the time, until God in some way make a clearer revelation to me." 

The clearer revelation has come in the development of modern 
science, astronomy, physics, physiology, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, text criticism, and above all a clearer philosophical concep- 
tion of the universe. While we may remain conservative in letting 
the old dogmas stand as the interpretations of religion, held by the 
leading men of past ages, and while we may preserve the continuity 
of Church traditions, we are yet free to infuse new life into our 
Church institutions by giving them a new interpretation such as is 
warranted by the maturest science of to-day. For science in its 
unequivocal and definite results is as truly and surely a divine reve- 
lation as the voice of conscience in a pure-hearted soul, and indeed 
it is superior and more reliable than the verdicts of oecumenical 
councils, the opinions of Church-fathers, and bishops, and arch- 
bishops, and popes, and even of the prophets and apostles whose 
revelations were mostly in dreams and visions and ecstacies. 

The practical problem for our Christian Churches of the pres- 
ent century will be whether or not they can adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. Will they exclude the new light that science 
sheds on the religious problem, or will then open their doors and 
windows to let the rays of truth in. The probability is that most 
of our Churches will hail reform and will, as soon as they see their 
way, adapt themselves to the new conditions. They will broaden 
more and more until they have actualised the new ideals. Instead 
of being a brake on the wheel of progress, they can become leaders 
of people in the new dispensation that is dawning now upon man- 
kind. 

Editor. 



